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Annual Review of Rural Life 


In this, the sixth annual review of rural life, new facts 
te presented concerning the status of the farm and vil- 
lage populations, significant trends and efforts toward rural 
mmprovement. A few of the topics here summarized have 
Been dealt with at greater length in previous issues of the 
DERVICE. 

= “I am pore and my land is pore,” wrote a farmer to one 
Mt our best known agricultural journals. He asked for an 


pensive way of improving his land and his status. Here 


we have the kernel of much opinion and feeling among 
he farm group today. Reliable data as to the social and 
Economic status of the farm families are becoming daily 
more abundant. 
Dr. C. J. Galpin, of the division of farm population and 
al life of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
recently offered some interesting generalizations as to liv- 
ing standards of farm families. He said, in substance, that 
about forty per cent of the farm families in the United 
Plates have relatively inadequate standards of living, and 
what these are on poor land and small farms. Rural poverty 
meems to go with residence on “land whose soil is de- 
Meient or whose topography is difficult for farming.” This 
arge group of roughly 2,400,000 families live on farms of 
mall acreage. It has been well known for some time that 
B large proportion of farm families are “pore because 
their land is pore,” but Dr. Galpin’s statement is the most 
ap scific that has been made of the situation. (Yearbook of 
griculture, 1928, pp. 284-86, published in 1929.) 
Dr. Galpin raises an important issue: “This classification 
farm population, according to good-land and poor-land 
aims, presents a national problem which can scarcely be 


meverlooked much longer. Baldly stated the problem is this: 


# it possible to organize agriculture on the low-value, 
peor-land farms of the nation so that the occupation of 
marming alone shall return to 40 per cent of the farm popu- 
muon an adequate standard of living? May it not, how- 
Bret, be necessary to establish an entirely new agricultural 
Plicy for these people at the bottom of agriculture—a 
policy which, while seeking to increase, so far as possible, 
Be production and income on these low-value farms, shall 

Inpt to organize for these farmers sources of income 
putside of agriculture, possibly in allied or related local 
peustries, with which to supplement their farm income, 
fe SO provide them with an adequate standard of living?” 
§ +t must be recognized, in this connection, that while our 
iM Population is constantly redistributing itself and there 
me great migrations from—and to—the land, we have no 
meematic social controls which tend to remove poor 
Pple from poor land. 


RuRAL-URBAN DIFFERENCES 


Within recent years there has been in many quarters 
a groping for more precise comparisons of the social and 
economic status of the farm group with that of persons 
living in towns and cities. Within the year, the results of 
the most ambitious research in this area have been pub- 
lished—studies by Professors Carle C. Zimmerman and 
Pitrim A. Sorokin of the University of Minnesota. They 
have broken much new ground in revealing rural and urban 
differences, and while their conclusions, as well as those of 
others, should be continually checked and reexamined, they 
have put forward what is probably the most scientific 
material yet available. Incidentally, they have done much 
to bring American rural sociology out of the provincial- 
ism from which it has admittedly suffered. 

Drawing their materials from world, as well as Ameri- 
can, sources and disclaiming any particularly “sympathetic 
attitude toward rural life,” they indicate, among other 
things, that farm families experience fewer social and 
technical stimuli than those in cities ; that they move about 
less ; that they have a lower proportion of criminals ; that 
they live longer, marry earlier and live in more homo- 
geneous groupings than their city cousins ; that farm groups 
are more religious than urban dwellers; that there are 
only unimportant differences in so-called intelligence, as 
revealed by various tests, and also in body traits. (Prin- 
ciples of Rural-Urban Sociology, New York, Henry Holt 
& Co., 1929. $4.50. Students’ edition, $3.60.) 

Professor Zimmerman also offers the following inter- 
esting summary: “In their psychological tests; in other 
measures of their intelligence such as their rates for pro- 
ductivity of men of genius, of leaders, or of eminent per- 
sons; or in measures of physical ability such as the pres- 
ence or lack of physical anomalies, defects and the like, 
farmers maintain a position midway between the upper 
and lower classes in the cities. [Italics ours.] The upper 
classes in the cities have higher ratings in intelligence tests, 
produce more great men, and have, on the whole, better 
ratings in many physical tests. (The last item is not 
always true because the country environment often gives 
farmers an unusually high physical rating.) But the 
lower classes in cities (the laboring, wage-earning, lower 
clericals, and many of the smaller business classes) show 
lower ratings than farmers in all these evidences of ‘in- 
nate’ ability. Without denying an extreme agricultural 
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depression during the last few years, the economic posi- amg 


tion of the farmer has not changed as materially relative 
to the urban classes as is often pictured by many sympa- 
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thetic students of farm problems. The farmer has main- 
tained his position, owing to his ability as a producer and 
a business man, in spite of the extreme exigencies in agri- 
culture. We may recognize this and still work for farm 
relief. But these studies show that there has been a 
tendency to exaggerate the ills of agriculture.” (Incomes 
and Expenditures of Minnesota Farm and City Families. 
By Carle C. Zimmerman, St. Paul, Minn. Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Bulletin 255, 1929.) It should be 
noted that Professor Zimmerman is using mainly Minne- 
sota data-for his references to the economic situation. 

Professor Zimmerman also makes a statement not here- 
tofore made by any rural economist or sociologist, that, 
weighing all factors, including the contributions of nature, 
“farmers are really better off as to incomes and standards 
of living than the lower two-thirds of the urban popula- 
tion.” (Ibid, p. 39.) Here again, only Minnesota data 
are used. 


GENERAL Economic CONDITIONS 


There has been no significant change in the national 
agricultural situation, taking into account all factors and 
all commodities, during the year. It is possible, by select- 
ing indices, to discern improvement; it is also possible by 
the same method to discern the opposite. Obviously, the 
only fair way to interpret the national situation is to con- 
sider the most comprehensive data and inspect all the in- 
dices of the situation. In Crops and Markets and The 
Agricultural Situation, both published monthly by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, will be found 
the variety of indices necessary to true inferences concern- 
ing the economic position of agriculture. Unfortunately, 
many who write about agriculture do not consult such 
indices. 

During the period from July, 1926, to November, 1929, 
the purchasing power of the farmers’ products has been 
practically constant, ranging between about 86 per cent and 
92 per cent of the pre-war figures. During the last few 
years the price level of thirty commodities has been fairly 
constant. The “labor incomes” of representative farmers 
have varied only slightly. For the year ending June 30, 
1925, the average labor income was $624; in succeeding 
years the figures were $691, $636, $668, and $669, re- 
spectively.* Farmers have been earning a return upon all 
capital invested in agriculture varying from 4.3 per cent 
for 1926-27 to 4.7 per cent for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1928 and 1929. The average cash expenditures 
per family for living have not varied significantly. 

Among improvements noted are the following: The 
gross income of agriculture for 1928-29 was estimated to 
be higher than that of any year since 1922, except that of 
1925-26. Interest rates are probably tending to be more 
uniform and fairer. The general downward trend in the 
values of farm property has not yet been checked, but the 
loss of only one per cent for the last year indicates that 
gains in some areas are virtually offsetting the losses in 
others. The number of foreclosures of mortgages and 
other defaults of farmers was less in 1928-29 than in the 
previous year. 

On the other hand, taxes are increasing, in spite of the 
fact that they are unduly high, and farm mortgage indebt- 
edness also continues to increase. Mortgage indebtedness 
of agriculture is estimated to have increased from about 


* The term labor-income is a technical one. It is the result of calculations 
which take into account adjustments of inventory, interest on the capital 
of the operator, etc. Farm families have available for family living the 
equivalent of larger sums than those given here. In 1923, about 3,000 
farm families had available the equivalent of $1,600 a year. 


Barrett 


$7,857,000,000 in 1920, to $9,468,000,000 in 1929. Profes. 
sors Edwin R. A. Seligman, of Columbia, John D. Blac, 
of Harvard and Fred R. Yoder, of the University of 
Washington, have all published studies which indicate tha 
the farmers’ tax burden is higher than that of any othe 
large economic group, when considered in relation tp 
income. 


THE FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


The Federal Farm Board, established to administer the 
Agricultural Marketing Act, has been functioning sing 
last summer. It gives information and advice, and makes 
loans to cooperative marketing associations and to stabil. 
zation corporations which the cooperatives themselves 
organize. The stabilization corporations are special mar. 
keting agencies, handling certain commodities. The Board 
does not buy or sell. It has already made loans to a num- 
ber of cooperatives and encouraged the organization of a 
large national grain agency and a few other similar bodies 
It has gone about its work vigorously, but several years 
must elapse before conclusive evidence will appear as to its 
influence. Manifestly, it is striving to be a stabilizing 
factor in certain markets by encouraging more orderly 
marketing. Some of its critics, however, declare that with 
its present powers it cannot be expected to increase agr- 
cultural income or to bring about a sufficiently definite 
relief to agriculture. 


PENDING TARIFF REVISION 


It is difficult to make any concise statement upon so cot- 
troversial a subject as tariff revision. It is, however, 3 
distinctly rural, as well as an urban issue. As this is being 
written, organizations said to be representing 2,000,00 
farmers, or one-third of the total, are starting a drive 
keep down duties on manufactured products, on the theory 
that this is the only way agriculture can get any advat 
tages as a result of the present bill. Professor John D 
Black, in his new book Agricultural Reform in the Unite 
States (New York, McGraw Hill Book Co., 1929. $4.0) 
points out that import duties on agricultural products hart 
during recent years been approximately 21.2 per cent 0 
values whereas those upon manufactured items have beet 
about 37.6 per cent. The faith of many farmers and thet 
leaders in the tariff as a method of agricultural improve 
ment is generally discounted by economists. In many it 
stances, tariffs on farm products cannot, in the nature 
the case, influence domestic price levels, and consequettl) 
the enactment of a higher duty is futile. In other casts 
e.g., sugar and wool, higher price levels for domestic ptt 
ducers have resulted from a high tax on imports. A fer 
proposed duties on agricultural imports are alleged to 
so high as to amount to virtual embargoes, and are partict 
larly opposed on an ethical basis. Professor Black, in tht 
work just quoted, says: “For the present, the best that th 
agricultural interests can expect is that the purchasitf 
power of their incomes will not be decreased further 
still higher duties on manufactured products.” (p. 223) 

Professors Benjamin H. Hibbard, John R. Commo 
and Selig Perlman of the University of Wisconsin hat 
published studies of agricultural tariffs which indicat 
that the tariff is “fully effective” in raising the price let 


on sugar, wool, flax, olive oil and soya bean oil. !0§ | 


state that the tariff is “partially effective” on other cof 
modities, including milk and cream, casein, butter, bucs 
wheat, lamb and mutton, and high protein wheat. +9 
tariff is altogether ineffective, they conclude, upon twel 
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other commodities,—low-protein wheat, corn, barley, eggs, 
rye, coconut oil, etc. These studies of agricultural tariffs 
were made with funds supplied by W. T. Rawleigh, a 
business man of Freeport, Illinois, who has also published 
the results in a pamphlet, available on application to him. 

The outstanding aspect of the whole matter is perhaps 
the persistent belief of farm groups in the general efficacy 
of tariffs, in spite of the findings of technicians. 


THE CHURCH IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


In New England, five theological seminaries have 
formed the Inter-Seminary Commission for the Training 
of the Rural Ministry, which has assembled a staff of 
three persons well known in rural church work—Malcolm 
Dana, C. M. McConnell and Ralph S. Adams. The semi- 
naries are Yale, Hartford, Bangor, Boston and Newton. 
This Commission will carry on resident and extension 
teaching and research. Financed for a period of years 
by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., the Commission promises to 
do important work. 

A group of interested persons and organizations have 
formed the New England Town and Country Church Com- 
mission, which plans to be of service to pastors and 
churches and also to popularize the “larger parish” plan. 
Rev. Kenneth MacArthur of Sterling, Mass. is the secre- 
tary, and John Shirley of Springfield, Mass. the chairman. 

The trend of benevolences in rural churches in the 
Michigan Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
published during the year by The Michigan Christian 
Advocate, indicates that very important changes are taking 
place. Statistics were gathered by Rev. William E. 
Beckett, for all churches in the open country and in vil- 
lages having up to 2,500 population. This is the definition 
of “rural” used by the United States census, and is gen- 
erally accepted. “From 1922 to 1928 the total benevolent 
giving of the rural churches . . . decreased $69,850.00, 
while the total amount paid to pastors increased $72,652.00. 
In 1922 the average salary of the rural minister was 
$948.00. In 1928 it was $1,466.00. In adition, the rural 
churches have increased the annual outlay on buildings 
and improvements . . . and have increased indebtedness 
by $110,000, 160 per cent. This has been done while the 
ative membership decreased 8,020, which is 20 per cent; 
and the per capita giving to all causes increased from 
$17.97 to $23.56, which is 31 per cent.” 

Dr. Edwin V. O’Hara, director of the Rural Life 
Bureau of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, has 
taken up headquarters at Washington, D. C. and has been 
giving full time to the work of the Bureau. He has visited 
every Catholic diocese in the United States during the past 
year, as a part of the program to develop interest in the 
tural parishes. The rural service of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference is advisory, and is carried on through 
the diocese and the parish. There is an annual Catholic 
Rural Life Conference, the 1929 session of which was held 
at Des Moines in October. One of the interesting reports 
Presented was that on credit unions. The Rural Life 
Bureau is recommending the organization of parish credit 
unions, somewhat as has been done in many European 
Patishes. This is a part of a larger movement for the 


@ ‘teation of more self-sufficing farm communities. The 


Organization of credit unions is described as still largely 
an the experimental stage. 
e International Missionary Council has engaged Ken- 


. i yon L. Butterfield as Counsellor in Rural Work. Dr. 


Butterfield will spend the next two years in the Far East, 
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advising with missionary agencies in regard to rural pro- 
grams. Since the Jerusalem Conference, there is prob- 
ably an increasing interest in rural work among mission- 
ary agencies. 

Rural Life Sunday was established during 1929, the 
initiative for its observance having been taken by the 
National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The 
day suggested was Rogation Sunday, the fifth Sunday 
after Easter, regularly observed by religious bodies which 
follow the church calendar, as a time for prayer for har- 
vest. Special literature has been prepared by several 
of the denominational rural church departments and by 
the Home Missions Council. It is suggested that on this 
day special attention be called to the religious, economic, 
and social conditions among rural people throughout the 
world. 


SocrAL WorK 


The National Social Work Council, in which twenty-two 
national social work agencies are represented, held early 
in December a session on the status of rural work. It was 
largely an “experience meeting,” representatives of each 
agency of the Council giving accounts of progress and 
describing their difficulties. There was general testimony 
that social services can be organized only very slowly in 
the country due to economic conditions, scattered popu- 
lation, competition between agencies, lack of lay and pro- 
fessional leadership, and absence of demand by the popu- 
lace. There was a tendency on the part of some agencies 
to feel that the main rural social work must be under gov- 
ernmental auspices, but the general view was that both 
voluntary and governmental agencies must function, as has 
been the case in cities. It was also pointed out that the im- 
mediate development of social services through govern- 
mental agencies is not promising, because of the admitted — 
inefficiency of county and local government throughout the 
United States. 

The extent of rural social work revealed in the reports 
was considered encouraging. There is no space here to 
give detailed reports—perhaps they can be published later 
—but they indicated a constant interest in recreation, in 
work among boys and girls, in public health work and in 
some forms of social case work. 

There is considerable discussion of the practicability of 
combining functions of specialized social work, because 
rural districts cannot support numerous agencies. It is 
held by some that we can develop a “general” rural social 
worker; others think the proposal altogether visionary. 
However, certain practical adjustments are being made all 
the time; for example, probation work is handled in some 
counties by a social worker who had never intended to do 
that type of work. A few agencies are enlarging the areas 
covered by their local organizations. This usually means 
taking a larger unit than a county, sometimes three or 
four counties. This step is being taken by some agencies 
that oppose the merging process, on the thesis that in con- 
solidations the unique contributions of the various organi- 
zations are not maintained. 

Of cooperation in rural social work there is as yet little, 
due probably to the fact that rural areas are still, compara- 
tively speaking, virgin territory. In fact, the situation 
among social work agencies in rural areas is probably no 
different from that obtaining among religious organiza- 
tions. Cooperative enterprises are still in the early, painful 
stages. 

There is uncertainty among social workers themselves 
as to the way out. Many social needs are as yet unknown, 
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in spite of numerous studies. How to apply specializations 
and techniques developed in cities to the country is as yet 
pretty much an unsolved problem. There is a general 
admission that a systematic attack upon it is needed. 

The library of the Russell Sage Foundation, 130 E. 22d 
St., New York, N. Y., has assembled a bibliography for 
rural social workers, entitled, Rural Life from the Aspect 
of the Social Worker (price ten cents). 


EDUCATION 


County libraries are being established in the United 
States at the rate of about twenty a year. However, the 
great majority of villages and open country districts still 
do not have access to public libraries. The development 
of county libraries is really surprising, in view of the 
heavy county and local taxes. Yet when there has been 
adequate and intensive education in advance, farm people 
will frequently vote for additional taxes for libraries. The 
establishment of informal book exchanges for counties 
and rural communities is being recommended for certain 
areas which are not ready to secure a complete library 
with a building, a delivery truck and a large supply of 
books. The Rosenwald Fund of Chicago has made a grant 
to assist a number of county libraries in the South. 

The American Association for Adult Education has con- 
ducted a thorough study of rural adult education in the 
United States, under the direction of John D. Willard. 
This study is taking account of all kinds of organizations 
and also of informal activities. Trends within the agri- 
cultural extension service, the largest agency of adult edu- 
cation in the United States, are being studied. There is 
considerable evidence that the agricultural extension ser- 
vice, in certain states at least, is giving attention to social 
and cultural matters, as well as to production and distribu- 
tion. It also is functioning as a correlating agency in 
some areas, ¢.g., West Virginia. 

Periodic reports on developments and trends in rural 
education are issued by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. The latest survey, written by 
Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, chief of the division of rural 
education, covers the years 1926-28, and is published as 
Bulletin No. 18, 1929. Significant excerpts follow: 

“The goal toward which we appear to be moving in rural 
education . . . is that of equalization of educational op- 
portunity within each of the several states.” This is com- 
ing through “centralizing and coordinating tendencies.” 

Centralizing tendencies said to be significant for rural 
schools are: The assumption of increased responsibility 
by the state for the support of local school systems ; 
“,. . setting up increasingly higher standards which all 
schools, or those participating in the distribution of state 
funds, are expected to meet; and the rapidly growing 
— to establish or increase state equalizing 

unds.... 

“Voluntary centralization or consolidation of schools 
and school units as an effective and economical means of 
overcoming the deficiencies of small isolated schools con- 
tinues to be favored by rural people and by education offi- 
cials generally. In a number of states the consolidation 
movement has for years been promoted as a state policy 
and may be said now to have gained such momentum that 
relatively little additional stimulation or promotion is 
necessary. ... 


“Opportunities for obtaining a high-school education in will also supply a binder for INFORMATION SERVICE, pric 
rural communities have increased. . . . Recent statistics 25 cents. Please indicate whether 1929 or 1930 imprint y 
show that enrollments in rural high schools have increased is wanted. 


26.5 per cent over a 2-year period. This percentage ip 
crease approaches equality with that in high-school enroll. 
ment for cities. In view of the continued migration to the 
cities and of large numbers of rural children transported 
to and enumerated in the city high schools, the increase js 
encouraging. It may be safely estimated that at the preg. 
ent time 1,150,000 boys and girls are enrolled in high 
schools in population centers of fewer than 2,500, about 
25 per cent of the rural youth 15 to 18 years of age. More 
than 70 per cent of similar age groups in urban areas are 
enrolled in high schools. Statistics of the type cited indi. 
cate that the future development of high-school education, 
particularly that concerned with universalizing secondary. 
school opportunities should take place chiefly in the coun 

“Library service to rural schools and communities has 
been enlarged and improved,” although it is “still woefully 
inadequate. Improvement is due in large part to new and 
better legislation, state supervision of school libraries, ex- 
tension of traveling library service, establishment of county 
libraries, and the extension of cooperative effort between 
schools and public libraries.” 


VERMONT CountrRY LirE COMMISSION 


The Vermont Commission on Country Life, a body of 
about 100 persons of which the Governor is the chairman, 
got under way this year by conducting a comprehensive 
study of all aspects of the state’s rural life. Dr. H.C 
Taylor is the director. There have been other rural devel- 
opment commissions but this one has the most compre 
hensive scope, and it putting greater emphasis on social 


living. The Vermont project is largely carried on by com. 


mittees which are gathering information and building a 
rural improvement program. Certain committees have 
had technical assistance, but the work is being done largely 
by Vermont leaders. It has been described as a unique 
project in adult education. 


VILLAGE STANDARDS OF LIVING 


During the year the first information about standards of 
living among villagers has appeared. It is as yet confined 
to a group of 395 families in Minnesota, studied by Pro 
fessor Carle C. Zimmerman. These families had an aver 
age of 4.2 persons. The average expenditure per family 
for living was $2,473. For household operations an aver 
age of $582 was expended ; for food $505 (a goodly pro 
portion of the villagers have vegetable gardens) ; for cloth 
ing $267; for health $90; other living $253; automobile 
$201; investments $575. Contributions to charities and 
religious organizations amounted to $49.00 per family; 
these were mainly to churches. Professor Zimmermat 
finds that the emphasis on savings and investments 's 
dominant among the higher income groups of villagers, 
and that this may be regarded as “their major ideal as t0 
improved living.” In this respect they are no different 
from the upper income groups of farm families which ht 
has studied. (Incomes and Expenditures of Village and 
Town Families in Minnesota. St. Paul, Minnesota, Agtr 
cultural Experiment Station Bulletins 253, 1929.) 


Note: The 1929 Index of the INFORMATION SERVIC Hy, 
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